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Tjjig booklet reviews South Africa's educational 
svstea, apartheid,rt€acher training, " finance, and the_role-of native 
and national languages. TJnder apirtheii blacks, and -twites attend 
seoara^-- schools vhich preoare them for continued segregation m 
soc'-al*and economic spheres. There are four educational systais: the 
blacks (Ban^u) are adsinistered by the national Department of Pantu 
£duca*-ion, the coloareds (Mulattos) by the Colourei People's , 
Hep-es=iita*iv<= Council, Asians by the r^partaent of Asian Affairs, 
ani'Hhi*es by four provincial adsiaistrat ions. All students seven to 
16 Y^ars of age aust attend school, anJ all aust learn both official 
laaquaaes, English and Afrikaans. Teachers aust be of the same race 
as th° sys*«a thev teach in. The st udeit-teacher ratio of blanks is 
alios*- ^e» tiaes that of whites. Kost black teachers have anly 
ianior ^tification (10th grade achievaaent) wheraas all whi-e 
teachers have gra'duated froa high school and alaost half have 
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oT>-abundance of wosen teachers and the increasing percentage of 
secondary teachers who teach courses for which they have had ao 
training. Financial support varies draaatically within the 
edaca^-ional systems: state spending per capita for whites is almost 
18 tines ^hp amount spent for blacks. South Africa has 15 
universities. Three ar= black; only on? offers courses m both 
"nglish and Afrikaans. Currently, efforts are being made to encourage 
teaching in native lar.cjuages at elementary and s-cor.aary levels. 
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Apartheid Education 

Polfce^Cun Down School Children. Studefits Burn Down Schools. 
Black Townships Aflame as Students Co on the Rampage. These are 

- but examples oflieadlines across ma jof rrewspapersio inmim^abte 
countries, as the world learns for the first time of the unrest in the 
sprawling urban mass known as Soweto, outside of South Africa's 
major city, Johannesburg, This social upheaval -has been predicted 
for years by critics around the world as well as in the country itself. 
Few, if any, however, would have anticipated theform it was to take 
in June, 1976, but in retrospea the signs hive been there for years. 

It is often daimed that the educational system of a country mir- 
rors its society. It is extremely doubtful if an* country in the world 
gives greater credence to this claim than djoes South Africa. The 
blueprint of "apartheid," preferably called '^separate development" 
by Its adherents, spells out in minute detail every aspect of the 
socTety, including its complete education system. It is a masterpiece 
of systematic planning and, atx>ve all^ it is entrenched in the law of 
the land- It has often been likenfed to the Old South's ^'sepurate but 
equal" doctrine^ but jhis easy generalization falls short of the mark. 
The education systeiii of South Africa was formulated with the sole 
purpose of preparing its dtizenaofjdifferent ethnic origins for their 
prescribed roles within their own separate communities. "Separate" 
it certainly is, but "equal" it was never ihterided to be. Even tfje main . 

.^chitecl.of-the gramLpJarulhe late Dr, Hendrik Verwoerd, then „ 
Minister of Native {black or Bantu) Education, emphatically^stated in 
his address to the Senate of the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa on jKine Z. 1954: 

My department's policy is that education should stand with both 
feet in the reserves and have its roots in the spirit and being of Bantu 



society. There Bantu education rrujst be able to give itself complete 
expression amf there it wilt be called upon to perform its real service. - 
The Bantu must be ((Uided to serve his own community in all respects. 
jThere is no place for him in the European community above the level 
-of certain forms of labor. Within his own. community, however, all 
^doors are open. For.thar reason it is of r>a avail for him to receKe a 
- training which has a«Jtsaim absorption in the European community,* 
where he cannot be absorbed. Until now he has been subjected to a 
school system which drew him away from his own community and 
" misled him by showing him the green pastures of European society in 
whict) he was not allowed to _^raze. This attitude is not only 
Qneconomic because^^oney is ipent for education which has no 
^)ecified aim, but it^ also di$^K>nesI to continue it. The effect on the 
^Bantu communj^r we find is the rrxjch discussed frustration of 
educated nati^c^vwho can fintt no employment which is acceptable to 
them. U is abundantly dear that unplanned education creates many 
problems, disrupting the community life of the Bantu and 
"^^"endangering the„Communily itf e. of tibe £uroptran.- - ■ 

Equal educational Opportunity is the goal for many of the Western 
industrialized countries. South Africa, too', has such a goal, but tp^ 
what extent 1% it realized? It may be useful to exarhine the 
opportunities which were present for each of the racial groups living 
In South Africa in 1976. Educational opportunity will not beanalyzed 
along sodoeconpmic lines, but rathpr as regards each ethnic'group 
as determined by law. 

Let us take a loolc at eight young children starti/ig school for the 
first time and try to assess their chances of obtaining an education 
oyer the next 12 years. ^ . ^ ' 

Simon Nkosi, a 7-year-old black boy whose home is in Soweto, is 
in the first session at school. Elizabeth Kanyile, a black neighbor of 
the same age, has been scheduled intd'the second session and has to 
be taken to school by her mother at seven qjclock in the morning 
when she is on her way to work. Elizabeth ha^to waiton the>ground's 
of the schodi until noon when her session begins and, as the children 
are outside, they are hoping for dry and warm weathe/. There wilt be 
42 children in each class for each session and Elizabeth hopes the 
-teacher wi^ not be tpo_tire<^^ Her teacher is 

fairly well trained, having passed grade 10 plus t wo years of teacher 
training. The teacher, howeverJinds the large classes and the loAg 
hours a strain and has little initiative for preparing the additional 
programs or apparatus which thelimited facilities of the sc^^ool really 
require* 7 ' * 



Additionally, providing the school uniform has caused some dif- 
ficulty for both the Nkosi and tTie Kanyile families. In 1^73 it was es- 
timated that school costs, including textbooks, for black families 
>vere $25 a^year to maintain a child in lower primary, $42 a year for 
higher primary/ $72 for lower secondary schooL aind $110 ayear for 
high'srfiool. This is a heavy burden for the Average family of four- 
diildren with a mbnthly income of $180. However, if Elizabeth can 
survive the first two fears when the dropout rate is particularly high, 
she will stand a better'chance of getting at least a primary school 
diploma. Being able to read and writeshould help her obtain a better- 
position or at least make a better marriage. Simon„on the other 
hand^ is hoping that he will not only survive lf]e heavy dropout rate 
of the first two years but that his family will be able to allow him to 
stay at school for.^ toig as possible. His father is deai. and^bis 
mother has to support him and three othpr children. If any unfore- 
seen difficulty arises, he may have to drop out in order to help 
support the family. ~ - / . 

It must Be understood that, ijespite the difficulties fapng Simon 
and Elizabeth, being irra large urban area has its compensations edu- 
cationally. It was estimated [h 1973 tha| 72% of black children be- 
tween 7 arid 15 yearSyOld were at school, with the urban dweller hav- 
ing a disthici access^advantage ovier his* rural counterpart. 

Abram Samuels, a cofoured (mulatto) boy, is 6 years old and his 
educational prosgeas are somewhat brighter now than before^He 
p>ays no fees at scbool,.and since 1%9 his textbooks, stationery, and 
basic equipment are supplied free-'He has a moch greater chance of 
reaching grade 12 than ever before although even now ortly 9.1% of 
coloured children do so. He, toos facesdoublesession schooling, but 
because of the high dropout ra'te,"double sessions are rarely needed 
above grade 3. T^^is will mecn spending four hours in the classroom 
and the rest of liis school day outside working on subjects that do not 
require writing.^Once' Abram has enrolled, he will be required to 
attend school regularly until the end of any'given year. Exemptions 
from this are allowed <5nly in very special economic circumstances. 

7 

•For ciarity and economy, we use the masculine form of pronouns throughout t his pub- 
Vtcxtion when no specific gender is implied. While we recogni/e the trend awa^ ir om 
this practice, we see no gracefui aher native. We hope the reader wili impute no sexist 
mocives: ceriaiiily none »re intended. — The Idtton 



Compulsory education is being inlfeduced slowly gradeiy grade. . 
^ Abram hopes he wiH be academJcally successful- because, he may . 
then be permitted to enter the' few commercial and technical 
courses available for coloureds, The shortage of courses for his 
people ts a result of few teacfiers being well qualified in these areas. 
In addition, there is an increasing shortage of teachers as ftiany are 
resigning :o find work in other fields. 

Nikki Lakay. also a 6-year-old. is-starting school wUh Abram. She 
will haftj^he same fadlities open to her ahd will face the same diffi- 
culties. She hopes to be a nurse and is likely to beencouraged by her • 
parents who, like a significantly increasing number in \he coloured 
communities, have high aspirations for their children. 

Penelope Brown is a 6-year-o5d whfte, English-speaking child of 
•Sbmh^ricanparents. Both parents are wealthy and well educatecj; 
Shehas had "educational fdys" fiom birth and has attended a good 
nursery school. She is goin&to the school in her neighborhood, a 
typical upper middle-class suburb in the city of Pretoria and her 
mother is delightedlhat the school has its own swimming pooUIhiL, 
means thai Penelope will be able to keep up the swimming she 
learned when she was five- Jhere are no double sessions at her 
school, and her teacher spent four years training at the Johannes- 
burg College' of Education after her matriculation (grade 12). 
Penelope does not pay tuition fees or purchase her books, but her 
- mother helps in the school candy shop, on Wednesday mornings 
,The school is built on a 20-aae%ite and has two basketball fields arid 
six tennis courts. Penelope^sijarents hope she will show aptitude in 
some sport.asthisisanimportantsocialconsideration.She will study 

b^^llet and music as well, for her parents want to insure that she has a 
"well-rounded" education. Thetfthool she attends is planning an 
African Unguage program rt) add to their programs in English and 
Afrikaans. A survey c<Miduetedin June. 1975. indicated that 82% of 
Afrikaners and 80% of English-speaking South African? wpuld bein 
favor of this. The difficulty, however, is toVhoose which black 
• language to study/as weH as to find well-trained teachers. Penelope 
wiU stay at school until she is 15, for the faw does not allow her to 
^leave before that age. Her:parents are also hoping t+iat she will 
compile high school with sufficiently^ high, grades to obtam 



university ea^ir^nce. 



lo>3iiTic5^SFr29^^^ white and 6 years old. lives on a farm jus! 



outside of ihe small Karroo jbwn of Co'esburg. He, too, started his 
school career in 1976. But unlike Penelope's, his school is coeduca- 
- tional, and the language of instruction is Afrikaans,'the other official 
languageiof South Africa. Although his school^f 350 students drawn 
' from a radius of about 25 rhiles is smaller than its urban.counterpart, 
it nevertheless serves the children of the agricultural community 
vvelL The facilities, the caliber of- the teachers, "^nd the course 
offerings compare favorably with those offered to thechildren of the 
metropolitan areas. This is not surprising*when one realizes that 
white education is controlled by the. four respective provincial 
administrations, each of which aims al standardised education, both 
in quantity and quality; across urban and rural areas alike. Like. 
• Penel^ope, Johannes will stay on at school until he is at least 15 years 
gldl His high schpol, too, will offer him every opportunity to advance 
to sonw form o^ provided he demonstrates the 

requisite academic ability. _ ^.j • ^ 

- Indira Bat and Pardit Doolabh are also in their first year of school, 
but 2^ descendants of Asian immigrants to South Africa at theturn of ' 
the century, they have tq attend their own social group schools 
under the auspices of the'Department of Indian Affairs. Although 
they are forced by the Group Areas Act to live in their own commu- 
nities; educational fare and opportunities are not significantly c^iffer- 
ent from those offered to the whites. The real difference will corrje, 
. under present conditions, at the end of their schooling, when the, 
occupationar opportunities open to them-v>^l be determined by 
wha| is availably within their own segregated communities, job 
reservation as laidtjownbylaw v^ill insure this. It should be noted 
heje that all children otv A^an extraction are ily: responsibility of 
therOepartmenf of Indian Affairs. One interesting exception to this . 
rule is the Japanese student who istieslgnated "white" and therefore^ 
receives his schooling in white schools. 

Eaoi of the eight children above can aspire to university educa- 
tion, for there are 16 such institutions available for the vacious ethnic 
groups. If a black» coloured^or Asian student'cannot receive instruc- 
tion in a particular course or degree at his own ethnic university, he 
may apply for admission to whichever institution offers the 
instruction, includihg one for white students. 

It is one of the ironies of the South African situation that, upon 
arrival in the country, an immigrant student of European descent ^ 



immediately finds himself in the privileged whrte stream of educa- 
tioij- This insures special ^ttentTon to learning difficulties and 
whatever remedial teaching that Is required. This s^nds in sharp 
contrast to^the overwhelming odds facing*the nonwhite students, 
particularly blacks, who seek a place in the sDn in their own coiintrv- 



The Shape of South African Education^ ' 

The four education systems in South Africa each have their 'own 
contrcliing bodies, but tKey nevertheless share ^ a number of 
common features. The blacks (or Bantu) are administered ancicon- 
troiled by the Department of Bantu Education, which is a national 
body. ihfikemanfW,<hecoIoureds and the Asiansare cc^^ 
the Coloured Peoples' Representative Council and the Department 
.©f Indian Affairs. White education, on the other hand, is 
administered by each of ihe four respeaive provindal-administra- 
,tions— Transvaal, Orange! Free State, Natal, and Cape Province. 

With the exception of tire departments for whites, the present 
education departments are of relatively recent vintage, all being 
products df the n^ationalist government whioh^^frame into power in 
194^5. It was this gbvernment which masterminded the apartheid^-or 
separate development — policies.' Much of what subsequently b^- 
cavoe entrenched in constitutional raw had achieved def^cto status 
prior to the electioh. But after its success-at the poNsr, the government 
legalized" and refined these positions. 

From 1830 to about ^900, black education was almost entirely the 
concern of missionary bodies hotn Britain, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany. These were established missionary institutions, which nor- 
nrially included an elementary school, a secondary school, and a 
teaqher-tpai'ning college. Some trade, or vocational schools were 
also established. State subsidies increased until 1954 when over 90% 
of the financing of "Native Education" came from public funds. 

The Ei^elen Commission on Native Education (1949-1951) laid the, 
gAjundwork for the Bantu Iducation Aa of 1953. Eiselen, for many 
years a Native Education Department inspector as well ^s a professor 
of a/ithropolt)gy, emphasized the need for the indigenous peoples 
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handtcMffped arc betng mcreavtngfy provideii. Still. They remain 
woHu^ irudequj^ for the demand in these ^u^eas. 

|4mcfy perceot <^ Mrhite UiMk^$ are ifi vchooJs controlted by the 
pfQvmdat «dmfifiiratiom« while the b>«U«ire attend private imtitu- 
fiom admifmtered by felt|k>n-a^fiiiated or community bodies. 
Education h coifH>t^«ory for ^1 students between 7 and 16 years 
oktt Of imtti luch tiifie «s a student has successfuHy completed his 
hifillor C^ilicatceitaminatton (frade 10L In 1974, nxne than 640,000 
students were aUtendinf white* schools in ^aoth Africa, taught by 
ftOflfMr 41,M tejJiJHers (*ee figure 1). The medium of ♦nstrui^ion was 
g^fierally the mothef tongue arul this was re<|uired through grade 10. 
AM iliidefitf are rif^quifie^ b> ^jm to learn both ofttcial languages-— 
in^nh and Afriiaans 

A» a result of the above requitemems. schools tend to be 
sep.arMed wilo those serving the EngUvh-speaking comfrwin^ties and 
those serving the Alrikaans-spealimg communities. In urban areas 
boih eleme nt ary and secondary schools ftrui to be singte-sei 
schools^ but a recent tTef>d reveals a gradual shift from this tradi- 
tional pjitx^n toward coeducation In the rural area^, where 
c&stances are often vast> S4 hools are most likely to be c<:»educationaJ 
became of fK<mber*. Certain schools may even of let imrruction rn 
both <)lficial laoiguages for the same reason, but th#s is not common 

In addition to the schools otfermg a wide range of basic courses, 
wrhiie ^%n:$^tn^ have access to other types of school*mg, too. These 
tnckKkr i1 vocational schools, ^B schools of irKiustT'Kf^ catering to 
appircmmatWy J. 000 students, as wHI as special schools for the 
ivitn<a^ handicapped, three schools for epileptics, 11 tor the cere- 
brat p^sied. sii for the deaf, two for the blind, four for thephysicallv 
Ka«wliiC4pped» arsd one for the auttstkr, freschool tdaritior^ is also 
rerefv«#>| increasing attentwrvn from the pfo'^irKi^ authorities arwi « 
kiiCat^ prwipattly in the ma)Of metropolian centers, 

AH students *n Souih Aff ka — bl^k . colowretl. Asian, and white— 
hanrc as their ultimate goal the re<e«p( of the Matrku4atton 
Ceftvffcate at the end of tfvp tweffth year of scheofting This d^fAom^ 
represerws the key to the g<vKl Itfe . whether th^t means entrance to 
som« form of Ng;her edi»rat«>n, vorat^onai Training, or a place hi the 
world of work. Although there ^re *♦» cfetferent ex^MTv*r«nf bodies— 
#se foa* pro^wKiai, tht Dep^trf^r»i ij4 *Vai»oral Cdi,«:atK>n. and the 
t9i^ Matricu4«tfon ioa'd-^a camUia^e, trr specttve of ethnk 
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group. ^ equal access in terms of writing the same examination 
and, upon Srucc^ss^uf completion o( the require mems. being 
awarded a diploma of equaf value and recognition. A juccessful 
Uudent may be awarded either a Khoof leaving certificate {the 
equfvalem ol 4 high school diploma), or a ur^vetsity entrance Ma- 
trkuUrtion Certificate. The1ati*r normally means thar the studem has 
completed u% years ol study in matiwmatics or a science (i hemisf r> . 
physio, or biok>gy), his ruttve iar>guage, a second language, and a 
fourth subject selected from a prescribed group including history, 
geography, a third language, and a range of business and technical 
courses. The student is required to complete courses in six different 
subject *re^s in order to receive the diploma; 

While the requirements for the Matriculation Certificate are uni- 
lornv there are nevertheless great differences in the obstacles lacing 
students ol each e!hnic group en route to the matrict^lation 
evamination. This r^ults in predKtabte variation in educational at- 
ta«nment ^see Table 1|. for example, in 1974, black. 2.0M 
coloured. J.001 Asian, and in excess ol M.OOOMrhtteaOdents success- 
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luU)^' complied matrkutatton requirements. Of the whites, mare 
than 19^000 gained university entrar>ce. This represents one of the 
largest universay^bourid groups of students in the ^orld, second 
only to the United States. When one is remir>ded that only 17 of every 
10,000 black studerus who enter school reach the matriculation year, 
the gap between the two groups far exceedvany rational justification 
(see figure 2). 

AU students In So^ith Africa must pass a number of examinations 
on theirji^ay toward completion of the coveted 12-year education. In 
order to meet these requirements, the path is broken a a numbet of 
points: Elementary education is seen in two sequences — the lower 
prltMfy fgrades 1 ohrough 3), and upper primary«fgrades 4 through 
7), Secondary education also encompasses two cycles-^grad« 8 , 
through 10, cuJminatmg in the lunior Certificate examination for 
those^ leaving school or proceeding to commercial /technical/voca- 
tional courses, and grades 11 and 12. culminating in the Senior Cer* 
tHkate or the Matriculation. 
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Training of Teachers 

The disfurity of educational offerings between the various 
popufation groups is particularly well tilustrated by the quality of 
training received by respearve teachers and the numbers of them 
produced by the various institutions (see Figure 3). 

Eighty-six percent of the 61,000 black teachers in service in 19Z4 
werte teaching elementary classes. Of these, 17% had received no 
professional training whatsoever* while ^another 40% had not 
reachtd Standard 8 (grade 10). These persons have been'thrust into 
their role\. by the overwhelming demand for assistance in the black 
schools. However dedicated these teachers may be, and however 
praiseworthy their efforts, questions can be raised about the qual^y 
of thetr contribution as a result of (heir lack of adequate profes- 
sional training. In, 1974 there were 11,S62J>lack teachers in training at 
42 teacher training institutions. Almost ^90% of this group will 
become elementary teachers for which they will prepare by working 
toward a Prinrury School Teacher's Certificate (PSTC|. This involves 
two years of professional training after the successful completion of 
Junior Certificate (grade 10) of basic schooling. Two-thirds of these 
teacher trainees are women students. In the same year, 325 students 
were preparing for the junior Secondary Teacher's Certificate 
OSTC). The goal for the period 1976*1980 is to prepare 7,000teachers 
per year with the |STC of which 450 wili be equipped to teach the first 
three years of secondary school. But in 1973 there were only 1,092 
teachers in bUck education who held a junior Cert^icate. With a 
school population very close to four million and the inevitable 
ex|dodthg population characteristic of a develop i ng country » it is 
doubtful that the effort is even keeping pace. 

In order to meet the challenge, much emphasis is placed upon 
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, Inservtce training to upgrade the skills of those already teaching. For 
thn purpose there is a permanent, well^equipped center outside 
Pretoria* where one- and two-week courses continue throughout 
the year, jn addition, teacher training is offered to those who will 
teach in the emerging trade, industrial, commercial, and technical 
schools. 

The position of coloured teachers is not significantly different 
from that of their black colleagues. In 1973, 72% of the country's 
18,430 coloured teachers had not completed a high school education 
and only 4% held university degrees/Fifteen institutions prepare 
coloured teachers.-. Of these, seven (all serving women) j)rppare 
students fc? elementary teaching, six (serving men and women) for 
junior secondary work, one college of advanced technical education 
prepares teachers in commercial and technical courses at the 
secondary level, and one university is responsible for «the 
preparation of all high school teachers. In 1972, there were 3,457 stu- 
dents in professional education courses of whom 105 were in the 
commercial and technical fields. Here again, the problem of an 
exploding birth rate is present. The coloureds record an annual 
growth rate of 2.9% which is greater than blacks and Asians and more 
than double the rate of the whites. 

There ts a distinct shift in the distribution of Asian teachers, with 

27% in elementary classes and 49% in lower secondary teaching. 
These teachers receive their training at two colleges,'Springfield in 
Natal and Fordsburg in the '"Tcansvaal. Those preparing for the 
commercial and technical teaching attend the M.L Sultan College of 
Advanced Technology. High schobr teachers, like their coloured 
counterparts. (Attend the university for one year of professional edu- 
cation following the completion of the first degree. 

In contrast to theother population groups, white^tudents^have as 
their teachers persons who have had . a sound academic and 
professional preparation. Elementary teachers must have com- 
pleted their Senior Certificate (grade 12) plus three or four years of 
prof^sional education as rqinimum qualifications. Similarly, all 
secondary teachers are required to have a Junior Certificate with a 
major and a minor in teaching subjects plus one year of professional 
graduate education. In addition, they have access to such advanced 
degrees as B.Ed, (two years), M.Ed, (three years), Ed.6.. and Ph.D. 
While these degrees are available to all ethnic groups, a white person 



f by virtue of h\% privileged posiilon In Souih African socleiy, is far 
Vnore likely to aspire to and attain these levels than are others. 

.There are 15 colleges of education in the country catering to the 
preparation of white elementary teachers, and 10 universities (five 
for Afrikaans-speaking students, four for English-speakings and one . 
with du^f t^riguage instruction) prepare secondary schaoi teachers. 
^Again one'optes the disparity between the breadth and depth of 
-educationaffinstitutions designed to meet the needs of whites and . 
those whicHvserve the black, coloured, and Asian,,populations. 

In spite jof the relatively strong position /of whiter professional 
education preparation, it is not without its problems. Two in 
particular are proving to be grounds for concern. The first is the 
inaeasing "feminization" of the profession with the result that ^ 
male teacher has become a rarity in elementary schools. Theposition 
is not likely to ch*inge in the innmediate future as there were five 
female students to every two males receiving professional training in 
education in 1975. The picture is even bleaker for the English- 
ipeaking communities, where the ratio of male to female students in 
^teacher preparation co^jrses is one to 15. The position in secondary 
educajiqni$*considerably more balanced* but evert there the trend is 
toward a large majority of women teachers in all-boys schbols. The 
ba$i<; reason for this growing problem of ''feminization" is the 
declining attraction of teaching as a profession for men. Business and 
industry successfully compete with educatipn for the talentedyoung 
men of the country because of their more attractive salaries, the 
promise of- rapid advancement, and freedom from petty 
bureaucracy characteristicof the provincial school admini<itrations. 
The move to industry and business by men is most characteristic of 
the English-speakir^g South African, but it is also not uncommon 
among his Afrikaans-speaking colleagues. The latter are less likely to 
be lost to theteaching profession, probably because the social image 
of the teacher remains relatWely high in Afrikaans-speaking circles. 

The second problem has a more serious inimediate impact than 
the first, although its origin is the same. This is the increasing 
percentage of secondary school teachers who ar^ caj^^ upon to 
instruct in courses for which they have received *no high school ^^ 
training. Examples are English, where only 32% of the teachers in: 
grades 11 and 12 have university qualjiications in the subjeetk 
geography with 25%, French with 29%, and physical educ«ttion with 



rjr^— 40%of Iheieachers qualified in the subject. Furthermore, thefuture 
picture is anything but promising. Of the 509 prospectivesecondary^ 
teachers in 1974 at Transvaal universities (455 Afrikaans-speaking and 

; 54 English-speaking), only nine had majored in geography, three in 

^; " chemistry and physics, three in French, and'SO in English^ , 

. Finally, an analogous problem concernirig languageinstruction is 
found irr the elementary schools. With the English-speaking 
community increasingly turriing away from the teaching profession, 
fewer and fewer English-speaking children are' being taught by 

; ^ English-speaking teachers. It is by no means tincommon for dn 
English-speaking child, particularly in a rural area or a predomi- 
nantly Afrikaans-speaking urban area, to have completed elemen- 

; lary school with instruction only by Afrikaans-speaking teachers. 
While English speakers owe a debt of gratitude to these teachers 
from the dther white language group, without whom their children 
would have received no education, the fact does remain that many 
of these dedicated teachers have less than a profi):ient*ferasp of the 

_j__JLn&!il&-language^erecar»;be^TtTf^^ tFratthese children are 
not, in all instarices, receiving an adequate foundation in their 
mother tongue. 
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Higher Education 

South Africa's 15 universities are autonomous institutions, but 
nevertheless they still rely to v^irying extents on governmental 
subsidies. As with everything else in education, they adhere to the 
law of the land by providing higher c-ducation to each of the 
COuntry^s population groups. Ten universities cater to the needs of 
the white communities. Five of these are for Afrikaans-speaking 
students and four for English-speaking students, while one university 
offers courses in bpth official languages.These institutions provide 
instruction for approximately 100,000 students of whom approxi- 
mately 30% are English-speaking. These unive/sities cover the same 
fields of study normally associated with the world's major institu- 
tions, and the graduates enjoy international recognition of their 
degrees? . * 

c Additionally there are thret* black universities (one for each of 
the three major language groups), one for the coloureds, and one for 
Asians. Finally, there is a, multiracial institution, the University of 
South Africa, which provides instruction by correspondence for ain 
racial gfoups covering a wide range of degrees and diplomas at boU^ 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. This is now the largest higher 
education institution in South Africa with more than 40,000 students, 
fn earlier years the University of South Africa provided the 
examining and coordinating boc^y for the other universities during 
their formative years. 

Normally a higher education institution ts establishes' in an area 
where the need Warrants it.^For a number of years, the institution will ; , 
remain a constituent college of the University of South Afridsi during 
Which period the latter oversees the total operation and sets the 
academic and professional standards for the fledgling college. When 
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the college reaches that level of maturity at which it can stand on its 
own, it applies for full university status. A university charter is be- 
stowed upon the institution by a special Act of ParJiacient. It is 
interesting to note that all universities have chosen to retain the 
•roncept of an external examiner in order to ^dit the Academic 

. standards of its students. This is not a formal ^le between given 

^ universities but between merfbers of various departments of all 

"'universities. • - 

The five nonwhite universi^Ss. like their white cpunterparls 
"before theni^ have all followed the pSh outlined above. The Asian 
.university at Durban-Westville'had an enrollment of over 2,300 
stgdents in 1974, while another 2,500 Asians were studying at other 
universities. The three fclack universities h^ a total enrollment of 

' about 3,500 students with a similar number enrolled as external 
students^t the University of South Africa. The University of the 
Western Cape, the institution tor coloured students, had an enroll- 
ment of 1,600 students in 1973. It should 'be remembered thar any 
student, irrespective of ethnic group, who wishes to follow a course 
not available at his particular univer>ity, has full access to\vhatever ' 
university provides that field of study. This is particularly true of 
students wishing to embarif lipon a program in medicine. 

v it /nay bcr argued ^ai qualified students in South Africa have* 
equal.access to higher education and that their qualifications cwrry 
equaJ currency. However, the blacks, Asians^ coloureds, and m^ny 
white academics, particularly among English speakers, argue 
vehemently that this is not the case. Th'ey see the educational situa- 
tion as tSe natural outcome of the blueprint of apartheid, or separate 
developmenr, to insure that^very individual will be prepared for his 
station in'life in the South African context as predetermined by the 
color- o/ his skin.. ' • 

- The five nonwhite institutions concerned,*all of which have 
gaiped urfiversity status in the last five years, are viewed by their 
r^pective ethnic groups to be poor imitations of their^.whii^e 
counterparts. The argument is not against the buildings and facilities 
as such (they are frequfemly of a high order), but against fhe quality of 
irrstructlon^and the caliber of the instructors. Black Students, par- 

^tlcularly, have strong feelings, in this regard. Tradition dictates thai 
these ethnic^institutions be staffed by lecturers of the sarfie ethnic- 
origin as the stu(Jents. But the students argue that, however praise- 



worthy this may be in the long term, the receafemergence of blacks 
Jhto' this field means that they" have neither the expprtis^ nor 
-experience of their former white colleagues whom they have l^een 
replacing. Graduates the'umversitres^of Fort Hare, Zululand, and 
the North, for example, jealously guard their diplomas granted 
, during the ^ays when »he^e institutions were constituent cofleges of 
^th'd University of South Africa. Since the granting of independent 
statusi, graduates jDf these institutions are not held in the same high, 
regard their fellow blacks as were their predecessors and there is 
s^me evidence that white employers are somewhat cynical about ihe 
. value of their diplopias. ^ . v 'C^ ' 

The counter argument is thai staodards are maintained by th^" 
external examiner, nearly always a rv academic from -a, white 
umv6rsity, and that this is just the early period through which all 
institution^ pass untij they gain full recognition by peers:.The blacks^ 
howeyer, think that a ben^vblertt paternalism is the result olpassing 
students who have nVt demonstrated the r^^^ 

In any:case, it is part of a plan to insure a lower levol of graduate. As a 
result of this attitude; maiiy blacks opt to become external student^ 
of the University of South'Africa becaOse they-believethatultimafel^i . 
•their diplomas-will H^ve c?qual.weight with those oT a white student. 
Many, Asian and coloured students express similar' yiews -and 
maintain that higher/education should be dpen to those who are 
qualified to benefit from it. They also contend tha^each inctividual^ 
should have the right to choose whatever institution is in hisl best " 
interest and, finally, that he should be eyali^ated irrespective of the 
color of his skin. ' ♦ ^ . - 
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Fifumce 

^Jwfe is pr ohabh no more ^trikin^ criterion oS dtspacify becii^een 
imM education syoemsiKftn the finwioal support e^qh recetves. 
Aid^M^ much ok the explanation can be found in the hrstoricaJ 
iSevdofwent of the Cipuntiy, aod atehoogh ^ there are currentK-^ 
beftafted e^idrti to orera^me the massrve gaps bef wveen the iour 
ei^MMC groops, the bluf»c uxuh is that it Is Ur^€^> a case o< a sell- 
iuMiltng prophecy^ 

Pt<yooe *l t&i3^ the^e^taraie devetopmem policy aits purest lorm 
~ origKial^ envisaged ihaf each racitfl group %bould be f/esporisibte for 
the fiMX]Mg wo^ifs omm educ»ck>rui v^^^tem. HoMrever ^ a became 
afyiye««eryearfyirythedarysof the/xeM/Departnientolfiamu £da- 
Ctfioii created by ctiejt953 act that such a scheo^ wojidd be «voe> 
lu% padequaie. The^4ax base lor each ^oup muet^ 
istic to meet the demands of the exploding schoot-age popuia- 
taoA. Segardk»s ci this, the formula has remained basicady the same, 
with Motadmcm »here necessary. The economic system cannot 
^OMde a SAif£kient base tor the funding o# urwversaf educ^Kion. With 
Zhe po<*ef and fVkoney invested in the smalt eJiie white comfnunity. 
Soodt Ah'ica n both aAcgH}^ i'^dust^ society and at the sa.iie time 
a subs^ience commbprnf mate connmon to the Third World. 

$Me spencfing ixt^Lm^^d in school uarltiy demonstrates the 
ificquafities dmong etjlnk ^pupv (see ftgi^e 4^ Whereas m 1574 an 
average of $5^0 was sdtrM on each Mrhite chi^ 
siudem m the TfanyTaai to $668 m NjMtalK $ui was spent on each 
chdd* sue <f each coloured dhild. and S34 on each black 
cMd Bu: these sij/stics tell only pa^ 

aside kn blad children were divic^ed ana>ng aJI those w ho ihotJd be 
«fi sd^ool^ the share per btack child wouid drop lo $14! (An tnterest- 
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ff^^and konic footnote b thai the Sooth African goverinmeni spends 
three times as tpach on the edtiCiUion o* tA^'* s in South- West Africa 
^Namibia) a& it does on the blacks of its own country.) 

These f^ures teli a good deal of the story in tei m? erf boiklings 
and facilities avaiLal^ to the children of the different ethnic groups 
m South Africa. One obvious area of deep resemmefU and 
dMK^usionmenf h m the size of teacher saUries, SirK:e teachers ol 
each echruc group a»e restricted to the teaching of their respectKe 
sooai comK^unities, their salaries are subject to the department m 
which they serve. As a result^ a black teacher with the same academic 
qualifiC^ions and expedience as His i^hfte colleague is Ukely to 
recede a sailary approximately 6S% of Mvhat he woukJ receive if he 
were i^^h^e. Coloured and Asian teachers are simitarty treated, but 
they close to 90"^ of thetr white counterparts. It should be 
added thalf although a sniafl nusir^xr Mrhites^ teach in coloured. 
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Asian^ af»d black schools because of the grav e shortage oi teachers In 
these insmutions^ they afe siiO paM^ "white" salaries. In fairness, it 
iswjst be^ r serkxis consi<ieraUon and some action has 

been taken in the last three years to . errKA e these discrepancies and 
there is every mdicatikon that these wiJi disappear in the foreseeable 
hjture. 

At the higher education le\eH, the discrepancy- in the financing 
oi institutions is less marked, and the facilities available to all pc^xila- 
tion groups are at ieast at adequate levels, it ts true that demand has 
been considerably less at these le\ els -a>ecause there has been only a 
ve^ small po&t-secondary student population up to this tin-ie. 
OiscreparKses of a more subtle nature are nevertheless still present, 
some ol which will be discussed in-thenext section. 
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.-^--^ Language 

There is probably no more efnotion4aden issue in the South 
African setting than lan^age. Because language is a syfTibol of a 
nwi's heritage, i^^hen it is threatened or brought into disrepute it 
becomes a persorial attack on the indKidual himself. The problem, 
however* goes beyond pveri this simple generalization. 

John Beanie (Other Cuifures, p. 76) states that 'innumerable 
difftculttes and coofusiom, both theoreficaJ and practical, have 
arisen because members of one culture have found it almost 
impo^SAble to see thjr»gs as they are seen by members of another 
cuiture.'^ He goes on to exfAiir^. the difficulties inherent in this 
^'seeing" process hen different value systems cause people in the 
same co«antry to view the same events from tonally different 
perspearives. If this is true in most cultures, it is ev en more applicable 
in a courvrry such as South Airier where the linguistic composition of 
the society is so complex. 

JMe 2 shows rvative language by race in 1970 and gives some 
indic^ion of the multipltcily of languages spoken in South Africa. 
Certain distribution characteristics are not included in the table, 
such as the predominance of Engli^ as an urban language arwi of 
Afrikaans as a rural language (except anK>ng the coloureds). One 
7 may also notice the predominance of Xhosa arwi Zulu among the 
5Jacks and the faa that there a^e 20 languages in all. In a country 
which has stressed nationaJism and ethnic purity, this can have a 
particularly dh/tsive effect. 

To understand language? as a difvisive element in South Africa, it is 
helpful to examine the history of the' Afrikaans language. 

At t^ turn of the century, Afrikaans was coming into full use. ajKl 
the Afrikaner fought against English administrators, such as Milner, 
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t jiiyMgo Spote»^ He«e by the 
Four rnocipal Etfaoic Groups 1970 



lANCUACtS 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


WHITES ' , 

AiriiLAans and English 

^;ederUruH 

German 

Othe^ {inciu<iing«0'eeW. Portu- 
guese and iuitahi 


1,404,479 . 
39.457 
207S7 
51J021 
110^36 


56.90 
37^ 
1-05 
0.55 
1.35 
i93. 


TOTAL 


5399.662 


100.00 


BLACKS 
Xhou 
Zuilu 

Sepedi 

Northern Nidebele 

Southern Vdebele 

TsMvand 

SeshoeHoe 

Shangaan 

Venda 

Other 


3,988,404 

4J085,100 
4a3J)72 

1j634.134 
182.537 
225.456 

1.7O4J02 
• 1.387^13 
664,523 
364739 
610.145 


26,02 

26.64 
3.16 

10.64 
1.19 
1.47 

11.13 
905 
4.34 
2.38 
3.98^ 


TOTAt 


15J29.975 


~ 100.00 


COiOiJREDS^ 


2J)21.430 


10000 


ASIANS' 


61B.140 


100.00 


CJIANO TOTAL 


23.369^7 ' 


100.00 



Sof^- 19Z0 Langu^i^ ddU lor <:ok>ur^<i*> drui Asi^s nuc ^mdil^bU^. 

nn "NtO. 85*Vot (oloufeds spoVe Ahti^^s Jt homr. WV %pok.r fngiish. 

♦In 2«% o* AMansspokr T<»m*i ^ home. 24 .. Hindu, 1/ ^ f o^ltsh. 
13*:}. Cuj^ati. ^nd 2^. Afnka^rt^. 
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who imposed English upon them after the Boer War, and ag^nst the 
Dutch, whc tended the new Language as a bastardizatiorf of their 
own native tongue. Afrikaners believe f irmJy in iheright of all people 
to live and be educated in their own languages. The attempt by the 
~iia^onalaa g impose Afrikaans upon the btacfo, 

therefore, is a surprising contradiction of their own philosophy. ^ 
President Steyn of the former Boer Orange free Suie stated 
oitpharically ^ the conclusion of ihe Boer War when the Language of 
his people was denied and they were forced. lo learn EngUsb: 

The language of the conqueror in the mouth of the conquered is the 
Uftguage of the stave 

For many of the bLacks, Afrikaans is ihoughl of as the language of the 
oppressor, wfuJe the fact that English is widely used in commerce and 
industry makes it more popular. 

As ifMiicaxed earlier, the governmenl jx>licy*is that every 
indhriduaJ must bie instructed in his natrw e Language but musx aiso be 
competent in the two official languages^ English and Afrikaans. For 
the black child this means his first eight years of schooling will be m 
the vernacular; that is, one of the seven African languages approved 
by the Department of Bantu Education. When the black student 
. enters upon his secondary education, however, he is taught in either 
English or Afrikaans. In high school students areuught in English and 
AfrikaansarHi their mother tongue becomes the third language of 
instruction. They study the same subjects as all other South African 
Oudents. Generalfy three subjects are taught in English and three 
subjects in Afrikaans. Differing interpretations of this polkiy resuhed 
in the initial riots in Soweto on June 16. 1976- 

Even though the 50-50 basisin the use of the official languages has 
been applicable in secondary schools since 1955, the Department of 
Bantu Education concluded iri its 196a annual report that the policy 
could not be fully implemented because of a shortage of teachers 
who were thoroughly proficient in both official languages. For these 
reasons, only 2S% of black schools hsve been able to comply with the 
official policy. T 

In March. 1974. the homeland leaders in consulution with the 
"prime minister and other ministers proposed that the mother tongue 
of blacks should be the language of instruction in black schools in 
white areas. They claimed that more than 1320,00^ black pupils in 
wNte areas had to contend with a burden described as '"rtwrally 
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indefensible and educationally unsound/' Although it agreed 
that a full inquiry should uke place, the official policy remained 
unaltered. Indeed, the Department of Banty Education apparently 
3 stq > f "g^^ ^ ^fg" the offidal policy by insisting which subjects 
should be taught in each language. Mathematics, sodal studies/and 

— the physical science courses were allocated to Afrikaans insuuction, 
Engfish was to be used for praalcal subjeas such as homecrah. 
needlework, woodwork, metalwork, art, and agricultural service, 

- Although principals might apply for exemption from this ruling, 
inany aj>plications were turned down, and pressure was put on both 
teachers and pf indpals to conform. Beginning in February, 1976. 
overt evidence of rising resentment in the form of student, teacher, 
and parent protests became an almost daily occurrence. In spite qi 
the growing pressure, there was virtually no offtcial reaaion and the 
series of events jM^edictably erupted into tragic violence on June 16. 

Quite apart from the faa that the black student is compared with 
his coloured, Asiarv, and white cdunterpans in having to meet three 
instead of two larrguage requirementsjn order to obtain high school 
graduation and unwersity entrance; his desire' to learn English in 
preference to Afrik^m is based on practical considerations. These 
ir>dude the fact that English is the African peoples' cultural lingua ' 
fraiK3 and principal nrkedium of communication. Textbooks and 
technical information are published principally in English and come 
from overseas; daily newspaper^, magazines^ and advertising are 
^predominantly in English: public and private black libraries carry 
mostly English books; most jazz and other recordings in ur'ban black 
• ^ homes are in English; black children are avid movie-goers and all the 
films they see are in English, all live African teachers associations 
use English for their a>eetings ind correspondence; all universities 
and colleges attended by blacks have English as their language of * 
instruction; and the nun\erous spKirts, political, and other 
organizations all use En^li^ exclusively. 

In all its complexity, and as it is interwoven with the issue of racial 
prejudice, language also has a bearing on the thinking of blacks with 
regard to separate universities. Although instruction in these institu- 
tkms is in English, black students see .themselves purposely and 
systematically cut off from the main stream of academic thought. 
They contend that if they were able to attend nonractal universities, 
they would not only have direa contaa with all South Africans, but 
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®* thai they would have access to top^cholars both in the unwefsnies 
^ • S and 6ve«eas. They would also be'in direa contact with the profes- 
^ : sional literature, all in Engfch. on a far wider scale than .s possible m 
' thiar present institutions. The laner they regard very niuch assecond 
L^iassSd^oji^phasisisptaceduponthepoorqualityof lecturers. 

IX isdaimed that in the drive to make theuniversities"blacky in every 
sense of the word, instruction and administration ace less than ^ 
-adequate. It should also be added that while it is true the degr^ 
hwo these institutions are given equal recognition for advanced 
graduate work with those awarded in white universit.es. the whue 
Woyer fends tb view these bUck diplomas in a less f avorab.e light 
thanthose from otl«r unh/ersities. It is therefore not surprKing that 
- many black students prefer to work full time and take cours«^ from 
the University of South Africa, a correspondence university, with full 
recognition in South Africa for both bUck and white studenu. They 
feel that their qualifications will have much^ider acceptance and 
wiU enable them ^o move into a much larger ^community ot 

- scholars-.** j 
While Unguage is a symbol of every individual'sxyhure and 

- heritage, and this is particularly wue of English- and Afr.kaans- 
sDeakk« South Africans, the position of the black is considerably 
m^e complex and he almost inevitably leans Towards the language 
with the greatest outside impact. 



Implications for the Future 

I n the final analysis, an education system shouldbe judged. in the 
context of thesociety rtpurports toserve. The relevant question then 
becomes: Will the present education system of South Africasupport 
the future development of the country? -: . 

Politically, the system'is completely consistent wrth the ideolosy 
of s«>arate development of each of the racial groups in South Africa. 
In this sense, it is achieving its objeaives. Economically, however, a 
^ng case can be made for the thesis that the concept of separate 
development, and the education system which.supports it. is counter > 
productive to the development of the country. ' 

In luly. 1974. Professbr C. H. Wyndham.jdirector of the Hurnan 
•Resources Laboratory of the Chambei^ of Min« of South Africa, 
painted a very gloomvpkL Mre of South AtQca:simu rp from a m ao- 
power poiht of view. Describing the amount of money spent on 
bUck education as "disastrous," Wyndham warned that massive and ^ 
innovative changes in the educational system would have to be 
nUde-if.the country is to develop the necessary number of skilled 
workers to maintain an economic growth of 5.5% and so avoid 
unemploy-nent and social unrest. (Mid.1976 shows a 2.5% growth, 
escalating unemployment, and violent social unrest.) 

Wyndham went on to point out that by 1980 the projected 
national population was 29 million, of whom 10.4 million would be 
economically active. Whit* would constitute only 1.7 million of this 
number. He further estimated that 36% of the total pool of workers 
would have to be Skilled, and 6.5% would have to be in the 
professional, technical, managerial, and administrative categories. 
Even if all the whites in the economically active ranks were to fill the 
skilled categories, there would be a shortage of two million persons! 



As imnrugratjon rates h-irdly scratch the surface.! n this respect, these 
jobs wiU have to be filled by South Africans from the coloured^ Asian, 
and bladrpeoples. 

In the present* circumstances the education system has failed 
miserably to turn -out the necessary numbers of ethnic minority 
peofrfe^ariA the fequt^e^^Hfs-to; meet the growing wanpow^r 
needs of the country. Although the proponents oJ* separate 
deveiopment maintafn that it is possible-tovecondle the economic 
needs of a region with the development of its individual and segre- 
gated community components, evidence continues to accumulate 
which suggests otherwise. 

— When comparingt.South Africa's position with the -fest of the 
African continent, however, a favorable picture emergesi -South 
Africa* Libya* and Tunisia top the continent in their national 
(jercentages of the total population at school, each recording 
approximately 20%, South Africa, with approximately 100,000 

- students attending universities, is second only to the United Arab 
Ripublic in provision for higher education. * ueracy figures give 
further. confirmation of South Africa's relatively favorable petition 
on the African continent. With 52% of ^rsons over the age of 15 
years literate. South Africa has a better record than any other 
country^ and even th e sO'<alled "ho mHa"^c" p ^y^ ^ A d ^m^ i^^1^F^ 

-s^^paiale dfeveiopmeni policy surpass- the majority of African 
cc^intries in this regard. For example, the Transkei and Kwa-Zulu 
boas: 20% liteFacy. The former was granted independent status in 
October, 1976; and the latter is slated for independence infebruary, 
1978. They therefore surpass such countri^ as Zambia; Uganda, Tan- 
zania, Morocco, Liberia, and Nigeria in this area. 

Regardless of how favorably it compares with the rest of the . 
continent's, the South Aft ican .e^^tional system remains inade- 
quate in terms of produdnSg_t{je^wian resources necessary to meet . 
economic objectives, ' 

Dropout rates constitute the most crippling factor.- Almost 70% 
of all blacks attending school fail to go beyond the fourth year, while 
onJy 6% of black students are in secondary school. Similarly, 67% of 
coloured males and 72% of coloured females complete seven or less 

.years of schooling, while only 26% of Asian males and 12% of Asian 
females^ continue their studies beyond 10 years of schooling. Even 
the whites experience a serious dropout problem.Virtually all whites 
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*^h^^^^^if-^'^^^ ^^^"^^ schooiing/but only one-third remain in 
^ noo! through 12 years. ProbabJy the greatest tragedy in this waste 
sturi"'"^" P^^^ntiaJ is that each year an estimated 208,000 black 
j^^^'j^^^^^^ouldnie^^ 

Afri^ ^ severe dropout rates, about 90% of South 

holH^'^^ '" .^^^noniica^y aaive agegroups (15 to 64 years) who 
SDit "n^l'^^ ^^ree* are white. Furthermore, this is achieved in 
tio of the tact that whites constitute only 17% of the total popula- 
by k/^^ 5). Asiatics produce 4.5% of the graduates, followed 

"y Wades with 2.6% (aithough they make up 71% of the total popula- 
"^n) and coloured peoples with 1.9%. " 
Drp^^'°"^*^u ^ <^^nipl^^^ reordering of priorities is essential to 
*^^ent South Africa from sliding Back in its path toward fulfde- 
• ^Pn^ent as a modern industrialized state. The greatest educa- 



"'tional concern, apart from the desperate need for qualified teachers, 
IS the la ck^ of adequate fadlitte^. Buildmg costs are escalating and 
» impeding progress in this direction. Although the government hjs 
. made notable progress in recent years, it cannot- be expected to 
shpul der jhe. finandal^ bu rden a lone. Since 1974, indust^ and 
"members of the public have come forward in increasing numbers to 
' supp<jrt nev^spaper funds to build schools in black townships. In the 
black township of Soweto just owtside Johannesburg, over SOschools 
have been eire^ed in the last two years through these efforts. The 
ro§d ahead remains a long and tortuous one, butthere appears to bo 
a growing realization that facilities create demand and not vice versa. 
The stakes are high, for the very survival of the country is in the 
balance. . " . 
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derstanding of educational problems. 
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